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THE LEISURE Hour. 











BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — Corser. 








AN UNPLEASANT EMBASSY. 


IDONEA. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


So, when thoughts of evil doers 
Waken scorn or hatred move, 
Shall a mournful fellow-feeling 
Temper all with love. 
—Whittrer. 


T= Dooner family were in all the excitement of 

preparations for the wedding when Percy called 

to see them and Idonea. It would be difficult to de- 
No. 1597.—~yoveuner 13, 1830, 





termine whether his own sister or Lina was the 
most delighted to see him again, for Lina, since her 
illness, had looked on him as the “best man in the 
world.” 

‘‘He is my pope, yet not my father confessor ’ 
she had said, in her lively, impetuous way. 

And so she met Percy with the joy and gratitude 
of one who had derived such good from him and his 
teaching as her own heart alone understood. 

Although Perey saw Charlotte, who was in high 
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spirits, he could not congratulate her on her ap- 
proaching marriage, for he felt that she was to be the 
sacrifice to a bad man who wanted money—and Mr. 
Dooner’s fortune was estimated at millions rather 
than thousands. He asked and obtained permission 
to carry off Idonea for the remainder of the day, and 
they drove to Mrs. Keene’s. 

Idonea had never seen that worthy woman, and 
met her for the first time with extreme pleasure. 
Indeed she greeted her as an old friend, and Mrs. 
Keene could not refrain from saying that she no 
longer wondered at Mr. Neville’s opinion, that she 
was different from the fashionable young ladies he 
met in London. 

‘That is a doubtful compliment, Mrs. Keene, and 
may mean that I am dowdy and dull,” returned 
Idonea. 

‘*Perhaps so. Mr. Neville seldom explains him- 
self,’”’ replied Mrs. Keene, smiling, and took her at 
once to see Madame Ronda, who was much excited 
at meeting her again. She embraced her warmly, 
and Idonea was astonished to perceive that, although 
she was much attenuated, she was unusually ani- 
mated and no longer seemed the oppressed, taciturn 
woman she had alwaysthought her. Indeed she was 
changed since that interview with Percy, for during 
the intervening days she had striven to take nourish- 
ment and regain her strength, and had succeeded 
marvellously. 

“You have been staying in Northumberland, 
Idonea,” she began, when they were alone. ‘‘ Your 


brother tells me that the owner of the place rented 
by Mr. Dooner is the Mr. Neville who sat by you at 
the concert, and that he has broken his arm. Is he 


very ill?” 

‘I did not see him before we left Heronshill. He 
was ordered to keep his room for a few days,” re- 
plied Idonea, colouring. 

‘‘Sir Richard Dyke 7s the man I took him for,” 
pursued Madame Ronda. ‘‘ You may remember how 
he bowed me off and escaped from me, but I had 
been acquainted with him when Mr. Gore, and had 
never heard the name of Dyke.” 

‘‘ Where and how did you know him?” asked 
Idonea. 

‘‘In England first; on the Continent afterwards. 
But that matters little. He is about to be married 
to Miss Charlotte Dooner, and I know, if he does not, 
that his first wife is still alive.” 

‘* His first wife! ’’ echoed Idonea, incredulously. 

‘‘Yes. Have you not heard that he was married 
abroad? His marriage took place when he was Mr. 
Gore, but was not, I fancy, generally known. He 
and his wife disagreed ; there were faults on both 
sides, as is usually the case, and circumstances occurred 
which separated them for a time. He gambled and 
spent all her money, and she, naturally, resented it. 
I cannot enter into particulars to a pure-minded girl 
such as you are, but I believe him wholly unprincipled. 
However, he and his wife eventually lost sight of 
one another, and he, probably, either believes her 
dead, or assumes that, having married abroad, his 
marriage is not legal in England. Be that as it may, 
he cannot marry Miss Charlotte Dooner, and I want 
you to break these facts to her. He, too, should be 
informed in time by some one else.” 

‘*Me! I could not tell her!” said Idonea. 

‘Some one must tell her, and you are in the house 
and are true-hearted and fearless.” 

‘*Ts there no one to undeceive her but me?” 
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‘‘No one who would do it so well. You may be 
the means of preventing a public scandal, for the 
wife has thought of denouncing him at the altar, and 
will probably do so before the church and the world 
if you will not help her. When is he to be mar- 
ried ?” 

‘Next Thursday week.” 

‘Then there is no time to lose. If you will make 
known the facts to Miss Charlotte, and if she will 
communicate with me through you, I will give 
her proofs of this marriage. But the husband 
should be brought face to face with the wife in her 
presence, or he may find excuses or means to escape 
us. Will you undertake to tell Miss Charlotte 
this?” 

Idonea shrank from so distasteful a task, but 
believing Madame Ronda to be the wife, and wishing 
to spare Charlotte needless pain and humiliation, 
she undertook it, after a few further remonstrances. 

‘You must not name this subject to your brother, 
Idonea,” said Madame Ronda, excitedly, as she was 
about to leave her. ‘ You must be silent as death. 
Is he here?” 

“‘ He left me here, and promised to call for me.” 

‘“‘Say—say to him that I thank him for bringing 
you, and that you have done me good. You will do 
me and—and others still more good by executing this 
sad task.” 

Here the speaker nearly gave way, but restraining 
herself, took leave of Idonea with the words, 

‘« There is no time to lose.” 

The brother and sister were unusually uncommuni- 
cative during the short time they subsequently spent 
together. Each was abstracted, and when they got 
into an omnibus, almost glad that the noise pre- 
cluded conversation. They parted at Mrs. Dooner’s 
door, and Idonea felt, for the first time in her life, 
that it was a relief to be without a companion, even 
Percy. 

She was quick and resolute in action, and deter- 
mined to play her part in this domestic tragedy at 
once. With a prayer for guidance, she went in 
search of Miss Charlotte, who was in her own room. 
She knocked and was admitted. A milliner had just 
left, and the room was strewn with dresses, bonnets, 
laces, while on the tables were boxes of jewels and 
other wedding presents. 

Idonea’s courage nearly failed her at the sight, 
and was replaced by a tender sympathy. Here was 
a bride-elect surrounded by her trousseau, looking 
happy as women must look at such a time; looking 
also very pretty in a light-blue dressing-gown, over 
which her fair hair hung luxuriantly, for she was 
preparing for dinner, and Sir Richard was expected. 
How could Idonea destroy the illusion of one who, 
though weak and, as she well knew, jealous, was for 
the moment perfectly happy! 

“Too much honour, Miss Umfreville,” began 
Charlotte. ‘‘Pray sit down; I hope nothing is the 
matter. You look as if something terrible had 
happened.” 

‘‘Madame Ronda sent for me to—to convey 4 
message to you,” stammered Idonea. 

‘‘T thought she was dead and buried, but I am 
glad she is alive. More congratulations, I suppose. 
Has she composed my epithalamium, and will she 
help sing it? I remember she was one of Sir 
Richard’s numerous admirers.” 

Charlotte shot a triumphant glance at Idonea. 

“Her message is not congratulatory ; I wish it 
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I wish it 


were,’ returned Idonea, gathering courage. ‘ And 
oh, Miss Charlotte, if only she had not asked me to 
deliver it!” 

‘You look like a tragedy queen, Miss Umfre- 
ville,” laughed Charlotte. ‘‘ You need not fear to 
give me any message she may have to send me. 
I suppose she wants money. You must ask my 
mother. It is hard that one can’t take lessons of 
that sort of people without being persecuted.”’ 

‘No, no; itis not that. It is about Sir Richard 
Dyke; and oh, Miss Charlotte, if it is true, as she 
says, you must—” 

‘‘What can she or you have to do with Sir 
Richard Dyke now all your efforts to catch him have 
failed? He has told me enough of your manceuvres, 
I assure you.” 

“It is not of herself or of me, but of you that she 
desires me to speak—of you as being engaged to Sir 
Richard Dyke, and shortly to be married to him. 
She says that you must not, cannot be his wife.” 

‘Indeed ! and what next does this foreign singing 
mistress condescend to order? ”’ 

“Oh, Miss Charlotte! forgive me that I have 
undertaken this miserable office. I have not done 
so willingly ; but Madame Ronda has forced it upon 
me. She is too ill to come herself, and I—I have 
not the courage to tell you.” 

“TI did not know I was such a gorgon. Nothing 
you or Madame Ronda can say will embarrass me, 
and I promise not to murder you. Pray speak out, 
Miss Umfreville.” 

Charlotte showed by a sudden change of manner 
that Idonea’s words aroused her curiosity. 

‘‘And what does our singing mistress say ?’’ she 
asked, superciliously. 

“That Sir Richard Dyke’s first wife is still 
alive!” 

As Idonea forced out this terrible announcement 
she clasped her hands nervously and fixed her 
frightened eyes on Charlotte, who faced her with the 
words, ‘‘How dare you bring such a message to 
me? How dare you come here to insult and alarm 
me at such a time?” 

“To prevent exposure and publicity, and to give 
you a chance of sifting the truth,” said terrified 
Idonea. 

“The truth! Do you suppose I would credit such 
a lie on the oath of a hundred singers and com- 
panions? Let me hear what the woman is bold 
enough to say, and you to repeat in your jealous 
envy.” 

Idonea knew not how to tell the tale, but she 
nerved herself as best she could, and said, trembling, 
“T cannot tell you unless you will listen more calmly, 
Miss Charlotte. Indeed I am myself but a messen- 
ger, repeating, but understanding nothing. Madame 
Ronda says that Sir Richard was married abroad, 
and that his wife is living, and that if you will 
let her meet him in your presence you will be con- 
vinced of the fact. I am very very sorry for you, 
but Madame Ronda says he probably believed her 
aexd. I would not have brought this message had 
I not feared that a less trustworthy person might 
be its bearer.” 

“True! trustworthy! You have trumped up the 
story from jealousy, and think to terrify me into 
giving him up. I know you, Miss Umfreville, and 


all your underhand ways beneath your seeming 
frankness.” 
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Madame Ronda’s. Perhaps you had better go and 
see her, though she is barely recovering from serious 
illness. I hope with all my heart it may be a mistake, 
though I have reason to mistrust Sir Richard Dyke.” 

Idonea said this with her natural decision. 

‘He has reason to suspect you, rather. You have 
not been content with laying your plans for my 
brother, and striving to entangle my sister’s admirer, 
Mr. Fairborn, but you have also sought to attract 
him. He told me of your conduct at the picnie, 
when you were nominally in search of the children.” 

‘Then he is a bold, bad man; worse even than I 
thought him,” cried Idonea, roused, like Charlotte, 
to indignation. ‘Indeed, Miss Charlotte, he is not 
worthy of you or of any woman, whether his wife be 
alive or not. I grieve for you with all my heart, but 
I speak the truth as in the sight of heaven.” 

Idonea had now risen in her excitement, and stood in 
trembling but proud protest before her who believed 
her arival. Shesaw the fair and usually expressionless 
face wrought into frenzy, and she could not wonder. 
She felt rather than saw the bridal dresses and orna- 
ments with which the room was filled, the case of jewels 
presented by the bridegroom-elect, and all the prepa- 
rations that were in progress for a fashionable mars 
riage throughout the establishment. And she knew 
that Charlotte Dooner loved the man she denounced. 
Poor Idonea! she was indeed in a strait; but her 
fine common sense came to aid her, joined with a 
sincere pity, when she suddenly perceived that Char- 
lotte’s hand was uplifted as if to strike her. She 
took the hand and held it firmly for a moment, while 
she said, ‘‘ You must see that it will be better to 
clear up this mystery. Ifthe tale be true, you could 
not wish to marry him; if false, you are still your 
own mistress. Dear Miss Charlotte, let me entreat 
you to reflect.” 

**Go! I will denounce you to the world as a hypo- 
crite, a perjurer!”’ cried Charlotte, pointing to the 
door. Then she fell on her knees before Idonea, 
clasped her hands, and shrieked out, ‘‘ Say that you 
have told me false ; confess that it is alla lie. I will 
give you half my fortune to unsay it if false, to 
conceal it if true.” 

“T donot know; Icannot tell; Madame Ronda 
knows all. I think she is his wife,’ stammered 
Idonea, gazing down upon the upturned face and 
fair, dishevelled hair. 

‘« Give me her address; write it hero,” cried Char- 
lotte, rising, and showing her writing-table. Then 
she rang her bell furiously. ‘‘A cab! get me a 
cab!” she almost screeched when her maid came. 
‘““Come back at once and dress me,” she added, as 
the frightened woman left the room. Then to Idonea, 
‘Leave me; I do not believe you. I will see this 

woman, and hear what she has to say.” 

‘‘ Dear Miss Charlotte—’’ began Idonea. 

‘‘ Dear me no dears, but go!” cried the infuriated 
girl, and Idonea left her. 

In less than ten minutes she was on her way to 
Madame Ronda. 


CHAPTER XL. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude. 

—Shakespeare. 

Ir was between five and six o’clock when Miss 
Charlotte started alone for Madame Ronda’s, and 
soon after her mother and sisters returned home 
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from their various calls and shopping expeditions. 
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They were all in great spirits, and no sooner did they 
enter the house than there was a general cry of 
‘‘Charlotte! Where is Charlotte?” 

‘‘ Miss Charlotte has driven out in a cab,” said a 
footman. 


‘At this hour! And Sir Richard coming to early 


dinner at seven ! and everything to be finally settled !”’ 
remarked Mrs. Dooner to Emma. 

‘‘She has probably gone about her trousseau to 
She will not be long,” 


Mademoiselle Marie’s. 
rejoined Emma. 

Mrs. Dooner and Emma went to dress for this early 
dinner, and Lina went in search of Idonea. Lina 
had not even yet reached that ultimatum of bliss, 
the privilege of ‘‘ dining downstairs ;” but she was 
to be admitted to it and attendant ‘‘ grown-up and 
come out” honours in the spring, after Charlotte’s 
marriage. é 

‘‘ Have you quite determined not to go down this 
evening, Idonea?” asked Lina, when they were 
seated at their tea in the schoolroom. 

‘Quite. I am tired and have letters to write. 
Besides, I should only be in the way at such a time. 
This is Sir Richard Dyke’s first dinner here since our 
return to London,” replied Idonea, scarcely knowing 
what she said. 

‘‘ Tt is lucky that Charlotte makes herself contented 
with little,” said Lina, angrily; for, in spite of her 
fun, she resented his lack of attention to her sister. 


‘‘T should have turned him off long ago. He has not | 


been to see her for ages.” 

‘Perhaps he could not. Has he not been abroad ?” 
asked Idonea, who seldom encouraged conversation 
about Sir Richard, but felt as if she could talk of 
nothing else at that harassing moment. 

‘‘T suppose so. I believe it is all your fault, Idonea,”’ 
said Lina, irritably. ‘I feel sure that you are at 
the bottom of Duke’s absence also. But he must 
return to be best-man at the wedding, and then I 
shall find out why he went off so suddenly. If you 
snubbed or refused him 1 shall never forgive you, 
never! Where did you go with your brother? How 
is Miss Stiffens, and when are they going to be 
married ? ” 

Happily for Idonea, the recollection of Miss 
Stiffens turned the current of Lina’s thoughts, and 
she laughed merrily. But Idonea could not join; 
her miud was in a feverish tumult of fear. She was 
imagining what was passing between Charlotte and 
Madame Ronda. 

‘Tf you don’t go down (certainly shall not,” said 
Lina, decidedly. ‘‘ I hate this half and half of society, 
and I like your company best. And, moreover, I hate 
to watch Charlotte making love. Besides, she uses 
such an unnatural amount of rouge and pearl-powder 
when Sir Richard is expected, and dresses so elabo- 
rately and so décolleté, that I long to whip her. If 
one has a complexion like marble, which hers certainly 
is, one needn’t make a show of its being impervious 
to cold.” 

‘‘ What makes you so irritable, Lina? Remember 
she is your sister,” said Idonea, shuddering at the 
recollection of Charlotte’s flushed and agonized face. 
‘‘Hush! Have they gone in to dinner?” 

“T’ll go and see? Why are you so pale and 
frightened?” returned Lina, going out into the 
passage. 

She encountered her mother, who had come upstairs 
to speak to Charlotte’s maid. Lina followed her to 
her sister’s room, where the maid was waiting. 
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‘Tt is seven o’clock, and Charlotte has not returned. 
Sir Richard has arrived, and the fish will be spoilt,” 
said Mrs. Dooner on her way, the train rustling more 
than ever. 

‘And he is immensely particular about his fish,’’ 
replied Lina, maliciously. 

‘*When you come out, Lina, there is one thing I 
shall insist upon. You shall not order cabs and go out 
alone, nor let yourself in by latch-keys, as the young 
ladies do nowadays, not even informing their parents 
where they are going. Your papa is right. Itisa 
fast age, a very fast age.” 

‘‘Oh! mother! I must have my privileges,” said 
Lina. 

Charlotte’s room was now arranged, and the only 
articles of dress displayed were those she was to wear 
for dinner, a blue satin dress trimmed elaborately 
with lace, and ornaments of pearls and sapphires. 

‘‘Do you know where Miss Charlotte went, 
Saunders?” asked Mrs. Dooner. 

‘*No, ma’am,”’ was the reply. 

‘*T suppose you saw her?” 

‘‘T helped her to dress, ma’am, and ordered Bates 
to callacab. But Miss Charlotte did not say where 
she was a-going,”’ replied Saunders. 

Idonea, meanwhile, was trembling lest she should 
be called upon to account for her interview with 
Charlotte. But Saunders was discreet. All the 
servants were fond of Idonea, who was kind and 
friendly to them without losing her own dignity as 
a lady. 

‘Bates, what address did you give the cabman ?” 
asked Mr. Dooner, in the dining-room, while fussing 
in and out, impatient for his dinner. 

‘*Mamselle Marie’s in Regent Street, sir,” replied 
Bates. 

‘¢Confusion to the milliners!”? said Mr. Dooner; 
‘‘and the money-hunting man-milliners as well,” 
he added, sotto voce. ‘‘ Let us have dinner, anyhow, 
Bates. I see no reason why everything should be 
cold and spoilt for all the Mamselle Maries that 
France has burdened England with. Why can’t the 
ladies be content with their own countrypeople? And 
why can’t folks be happy in their own country nowa- 
days?” 

This was intended, as Bates knew well, for a sly hit 
at Sir Richard, who was not so great a favourite of his 
father-in-law elect as of the ladies of the family. Mr. 
Dooner was, besides, much distressed at the prospect 
of being separated from his wife and children during 
their proposed sojourn in foreign climes, and persisted 
in believing that Lina would do as well at home. 
The said Lina tripped downstairs at this moment, 
and drew her father into the breakfast-room. 

‘Just wish me good night before dinner, dear, as 
I am not going to put in an appearance this evening,” 
she said. 

““You are not worse, my darling?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

‘“No; only cross because Duke has not returned, 
and I miss him,” replied Lina. ‘And between you 
and me, dear, I don’t like the idea of a brother-in- 
law in Sir Richard Dyke. His reverence, the Muser, 
is all very well, for he is only silly, but Sir Richard 
—* 

‘‘A poor baronet, my darling,” interrupted Mr. 
Dooner. ‘But I have the settlements in my own 
hands. Good night, my pet.” 

Lina returned to Idonea, whom she found stand- 
ing against the half open schoolroom door listening. 
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‘Waiting and watching for me, my beauty!” 
cried Lina. ‘‘ Now we will have a cosey evening.” 

‘‘ Hush! there is the hall bell. Do see if it is 
Miss Charlotte,” was Idonea’s anxious reply. 

Lina went into the passage and looked over the 
bannisters. 

‘“TIdonea! come here!” she cried; and Idonea 
joined her. 

Four female figures were visible below. 

“Who on earth can she have brought at this 
hour? Let us go down and see.” said Lina. 

She ran downstairs to the first-floor landing, and 
Idonea, impelled by something much stronger than 
curiosity, followed. In the hall they perceived Miss 
Charlotte, and at her back a tall woman closely 
veiled, who held a child by either hand. Idonea at 
once recognised Madame Ronda’s little girls, and from 
the height and general effect of their guide, she 
believed her to be Madame Ronda. The trio stood 
quite still, while Charlotte appeared much excited. 

“The man wants twelve shillings, ma’am,” said 
Bates. 

‘Pay him what heasks. I have had him ever since 
I left the house,” she replied. ‘‘Is dinner over?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; they are all in the drawing-room. 
Master thought it best not to wait,” replied Bates. 

“Then follow me,” said Charlotte to the three mutes 
at her back, and they went in strange procession 
towards the drawing-room. 

The quartette therein had been aroused from dream- 
land apparently by the sound of the hall bell. Mr. 
Dooner had been actually dozing; his wife striving 
to keep awake over some sort of work; Emma pon- 
dering over her favourite theme of women’s rights in 
a newspaper; and Sir Richard pretending to read, 
while actually gazing at the door. The enamoured 
baronet might have been excused for watching for 
the entrance of his betrothed, but he was actually 
hoping to see Idonea appear with Lina. 

A few minutes before Charlotte’s return Emma 
had volunteered a remark on her particular hobby, 
which would, she knew, draw forth a_ sarcastic 
rejoinder from Sir Richard. He was lounging, book 
in hand, in an easy-chair near the fire; she seated at a 
table, her paper before her. 

“‘The married women can no longer be trampled 
upon,” she said, triumphantly, looking at him. 
‘“‘The bill has passed, and you men can’t spend half 
a dozen of our hardly-earned fortunes. We have 
protection at last.” 

‘It seems to be the unmarried who take the law 
into their own hands,” returned Sir Richard. ‘‘ Char- 
_ begins, and Lina seems to follow suit. Where is 
she?” 

“TI hope Charlotte will be quick. She dislikes 
interference, so I will not go after her,” remarked 
Mr. Dooner. ‘‘ You must be on your p’s and q’s 
with her, Sir Richard. Though she looks quiet, she 
has a will of her own.” 

‘* Of course she will continue to have it,” returned 
Sir Richard, nonchalantly. 

The door suddenly opened, and she appeared. 

“Come back at last. We have been so uneasy,” 
he cried, jumping up to receive her. 

Even he drew back in alarm at sight of her 
agitated, disterted face, and eyes red and swollen 
with weeping. 

‘‘ Something wrong with the wedding dress? What 
has Mademoiselle Marie been guilty of ?” he asked, 
cautiously advancing towards her. 





“Stand back!” cried Miss Charlotte, waving him 
away. ‘‘Stand there!” she added, to the three 
mutes who were behind her. 

They entered, and placed themselves where sho in- 
dicated, exactly opposite Sir Richard. She stood 
between him and them. Mr. and Mrs. Dooner rose 
as if to receive unexpected visitors, but started back 
when they caught sight of Charlotte’s face. They 
had no time, however, for exclamations or inquiries. 
Charlotte’s plans were arranged and rapidly carried 
out. She glanced first from him who was her 
affianced lover to the three dark figures opposite 
him. She saw that he was gazing, half surprised, 
half amused, at the tall woman in black and the 
children on either side of her. 

“A tableau vivant,” he said, catching her eye. 

“Yes, for your amusement. Draw up your veil,” 
she answered, her voice so harsh and loud that the 
smile on his lips passed away, and he looked from 
her to the trio facing him. 

The hands of the mute woman suddenly moved, 
and her veil was thrown back. A dark, severe face 
was disclosed, and fierce black eyes fixed upon him. 
He started, turned ghastly pale, muttered ‘1 thought 
you were dead,” and seemed about to leave the room. 

‘‘T have you at last, Richard Gore. You cannot 
escape me now,” said the strange woman, mockingly. 

“Tt is true, then! It is true! These are your wife 
and children!” shrieked Charlotte, pointing from 
one to the other. 

Then with outstretched arms, and a cry of anguish 
that penetrated the very walls, she fell heavily upon 
the floor. 





Good-bye. 
VG 


( OOD-BYE: it has a mournful sound 
V4 >" ° 
NGF When uttered by a friend; 
aN Ne (It tells of happy bygone days, 
oh Of pleasures at an end. 
It tells of lonesome days to come ; 
And though the years may fly, 


True-hearted friends will ne’er forget 
That last, that sad good-bye. 


Good-bye: it has a heavenly sound 
When spoken from the heart ; 

A fervent prayer for blessings on 
The friends from whom we part. 

We wish them well where’er they dwell, 
Or be it far or nigh ; 

For ‘‘God be with you”’ is the thought 
Of every true good-bye. 


Good-bye: it has a hopeful sound ; 
If God be with us here, 

Will He not lead us home at last, 
Though life be long and drear ? 

Then if no more we meet on earth 
We may beyond the sky, 

In realms that know no parting hour, 
That never kear ‘‘ good-bye!” 

A. D. 





THE CITY: 


NCE a year a hundred thousand people come 
into the City to see the Lord Mayor’s Show. It 

is a holiday for the general public. All work is sus- 
pended. ‘The streets are full of sightseers, and with 
music, and flags, and banners, the long procession, 
consisting of the chiefs of the Corporation and the 
City Companies, makes its way to Westminster Hall. 
In the evening, as all the world knows, a grand 
banquet is held, at which some nine hundred guests 
are regaled with turtle and champagne, with music 
and with speeches, and the next day all over Europe 
curiosity is aroused as to what has been said by the 
Prime Minister, who is generally expected to make 
some statement as to the intentions or general policy 
of the Government. The foreign powers are repre- 
sented by their ambassadors, and it is presumed that 
the courts which are conspicuous by their absence 
are not for the time on the best of terms with the 
English people. It is not to be wondered at, there- 


fore, if the Lord Mayor appears a very great man, 
and he looks it ashe rides through the streets, 


wearing his fur cap and gold chain, with his sword- 
bearer, and mace-bearer, and chaplain, in the old 
gilt, lumbering carriage drawn by six horses—a car- 
riage as cumbrous and as grand as that in which 
Royalty appears on rare occasions of state. 

For the time being, perhaps, no man is worked 
harder than the Lord Mayor of London, who resides 
at the Mansion House, and who is expected to spend 
the £12,000 a year allowed him in a way that will 
be creditable to himself and the Corporation of which 
he is the head. Asa rulethe Lord Mayor not only 
expends all the City allows him, but a good deal of 
his own private property besides. He has to enter- 
tain distinguished personages at home or abroad. 
He has to preside at the police-court, and be present 
at the Old Bailey. He is chairman of the Court of 
Aldermen; he is chairman of innumerable public 
meetings in the Mansion House and at the Guildhall, 
and at charity dinners in the City and elsewhere. He 
has to give away prizes at the schools connected 
with the City and the City guilds. If there is any 
great public undertaking inaugurated he is expected 
to be present; he is invited to entertainments at the 
Palaces, to Court drawing-rooms, to banquets at 
Paris; and often, in the discharge of the public 
duties of his exalted position, has to travel from one 
end of England to the other. Even the Sabbath 
is no day of rest for him, as he possibly has to 
go in state to some church, and he has also, at 
any rate once a year, on the occasion of the gather- 
ing of the charity children, to put in an appearance 
at St. Paul’s. Few men would long stand the wear 
and tear of sucha life. It is seldom that the Lord 
Mayor desires to retain his office more than a year, 
and yet, in reality, his rule is but of a very limited 


ITS CORPORATION 


I. 





AND ITS GUILDS. 


extent. The total area of the metropolis covers 
nearly 80,000 acres, and of this area the historical 
Corporation of the City of London occupies 702 acres 
only. 

The City proper is governed by the Mayor, Alder- 
men, Court of Common Council, and Court of 
Common Hall. It is divided into twenty-six wards 
of varying size, and has some eighty guilds or Com- 
panies, the members of which are admitted in vary- 
ing conditions, and are called Liverymen and Free- 
men. Freedom of the City, writes the editor of the 
‘* City Press,” in answer to numerous correspondents, 
may be obtained: 1st, by servitude, being bound to 
a freeman according to the custom of the City, and 
serving duly and truly at least seven years; 2nd, by 
patrimony, being the son or daughter (unmarried or 
a widow) of a freeman born after the admission of 
the father; 3rd, gift of the City, or honorary free- 
dom, by redemption or purchase. Persons on the 
Parliamentary register of voters for the City are 
admitted upon their application to the Chamberlain 
(either with or without the interference of a Com- 
pany, and without the usual presentation to Court 
for an order). Persons not on the Parliamentary 
register for the City, but who are £10 householders, 
and rated to the police and other rates, on producing 
a certificate (on their application to the Chamberlain) 
of the beadle or other authority of their ward that 
they are so rated, with or without the interference of 
a Company, upon the Chamberlain presenting their 
names to the court and obtaining an order for their 
admission. Persons who are neither on the register 
nor are rated nor resident in the City, are admitted 
by order of the Court of Aldermen if free of one of 
the Livery Companies. All other persons are ad- 
mitted by order of the Court of Common Council on 
payment of £2 11s. 6d. The sons of aliens born in 
England are now admitted the same as natural 
born subjects. All the fees for freedom are carried 
to the credit of the Freeman’s Orphan School. 

Let us now speak of the Common Council and the 
Court of Aldermen. The former are elected annually, 
the latter for life; and in this respect the Corpora- 
tion of London is unique, as, when the Corporations 
Reform Bill was carried, it was resolved that alder- 
men should cease to be elected for life. It is practi- 
cally found that, in all the wards, the elections are 
much in the hands of a few; the franchise is limited, 
and, in some cases, is ridiculously small. An alder- 
man is elected by a very limited number of votes— 
not more than two or three hundred; and once an 
alderman, he not only holds that dignity for life, 
but he is certain in his turn to be Lord Mayor, and 
perhaps may get made a baronet. Every alderman 
is a judge and magistrate. The aldermen have the 
superintendence of the City prisons, and are governors 
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of the royal hospitals. They appoint the Recorder, 
and many other important officials; and they are not 
only members of their own court, but sit and vote in 
the Court of Common Council. They can withdraw 
from the Council Chamber, and so render the pro- 
ceedings informal. They may actually refuse to 
receive a candidate as alderman after he has been 
elected by his fellow-citizens, and may put a nominee 
of their own in his place. _. 

The Lord Mayor is elected by the Court of Common 
Hall, consisting of the Lord Mayor, four aldermen, 
and the liverymen of the City guilds. The Sheriffs, 
who attend him on all state occasions, and who have 
various duties to discharge, such as to give an annual 
banquet to the judges and to attend executions at 
Newgate, are elected in the Common Hall; and if 
they decline to serve, as they oceasionally do, have to 
pay a fine of £500. The present Mansion House was 
in a great degree built by the fines levied on Non- 
conformists, who were elected purposely, as they 
were unable conscientiously to qualify themselves till 
the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed. The 
Sheriffs have a handsome allowance of some four or 
five thousand pounds from the City funds; but they 
are expected to expend it all in the maintenance of the 
dignity of their office. It is often the custom for a 
wealthy citizen, who desires to become an alderman, 
to gain publicity by serving the office of Sheriff 
tirst. 

The Parliament of the City, which meets weekly in 
an apartment at the Guildhall, which is open to the 
public, is the Court of Common Council, over which 
the Lord Mayor invariably presides. It is composed of 
26 aldermen and 206 councillors, making a total of 232. 
It elects most of the officials of the Corporation, and it 
has unlimited control over the City cash. It manages 
the great estates of the Corporation, and has the 
control of the Common Seal. Its executive work is 
delegated to committees, the members of which re- 
ceive certain payments for attendance. 

Whatever may be said of the Corporation of 
London, it cannot be said to be niggardly in its 
expenditure of cash. The Town Clerk’s establish- 
ment costs over £4,000 a year, and that of the 
Architect over £2,400; Mr. Remembrancer, £2,500 ; 
Mr. Comptroller, nearly £3,000; the City Solicitor, 
£2,800; the paid clerks, over £4,000. The judges, 
magistrates, police, prisons, and courts of law, in- 
cluding the Lord Mayor’s Court, absorb £125,000 
per annum. The Chamberlain has a salary of 
£2,500; he is the treasurer and banker of the Cor- 
poration, and has to give security for £30,000; 
besides, he is the orator of the Corporation on state 
occasions. 

We often read in the newspapers of the Sanitary 
Committee of the Port of London. The other bodies 
into which the Common Council are divided are the 
Committee for letting City Lands, the Bridge House 
Estate Committee, the Commissioners of Sewers, the 
Corn, Coal, and Finance Committees, the General 
Purposes Committee, the Officers’ and Clerks’ Com- 
mittee, the Markets Improvement Committee, the 
Law and Parliamentary Committee, the Local 
Government Committee, and the Grain Metage Com- 
mittee. Far and wide are the City funds expended. 
Actually one of the customs observed is making a 
present of fine cloth to certain high officers of State, 
and gentlemen of her Majesty’s Household. The official 
order for the distribution provides that pieces of 
cloth, of four and a half yards each, shall be sent to 





the First Secretary of State, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Chamberlain of the House- 
hold, the Vice-Chamberlain of the Household, the 
Lord Steward, the Comptroller, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas, the Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, the Master of the Rolls, the Re- 
corder of London, the Attorney General, the Solicitor 
General, and the Common Serjeant. The order 
further states that six yards of black cloth and six 
yards of green cloth shall be given to the Town Clerk, 
four yards of black and two yards of green to the 
chief clerk in the Town Clerk’s office, four yards to 
the Attorney of the Exchequer, and four yards to the 
Attorney in Chancery, four yards to the Recorder’s 
Clerk, and four yards to the Usher of the Court of 
Aldermen. Even the schoolboys of Christ Church 
are not forgotten, for they come to the Mansion 
House at Easter for a glass of wine and a bun, and 
sums of money, varying from threepence to a couple 
of guineas. 

The Corporation has to take care of the health, of the 
lives, of the safety, of all who do business in the City, 
as well as of those who reside between what was once 
known as Aldgate Pump and Temple Bar. Some 
years ago it was proved by Mr. Raymond that the 
traffic which enters the City daily, and which is 
chiefly composed of males, is equal in number to one- 
half of the whole male population of the metropolis, 
and that the traffic then entering the City daily was 
about three-quarters of a million, and increasing daily 
at an enormous rate. As regards population and 
houses, Mr. Benjamin Scott has ably shown that the 
City stands at the head of every other district of the 
metropolis. Further, he has shown thatthe amount 
of customs duties paid at the Port of London has for 
many years past exceeded the sum paid in the aggre- 
gate by every port in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; that the amount of the profits of the trade 
of the City exceeds by £4,000,000 annually those of 
the rest of the metropolis; and that the amount of 
the tonnage of the shipping of the Port of London 
far exceeds that of any other port of the empire. In 
1865 it was calculated that the Corporation of London 
had expended on public works and buildings, and in 
the formation and improvements of streets within the 
City alone since 1759 (from which date a separate 
account has been kept), a sum exceeding seven mil- 
lions. The entire line of frontage from London 
Bridge to Finsbury Pavement, and that from Black- 
friars Bridge to Farringdon Street, both intersecting 
the City from north to south, had been reconstructed 
within that period. The same could be said of the 
line from King William Street westerly along Can- 
non Street to St. Paul’s. Bartholomew Lane, Loth- 
bury, and Threadneedle Street had in like manner 
been improved. But it issince that period that the 
grandest efforts of reconstruction have been achieved 
—such as the Holborn Viaduct, part of the Thames 
Embankment, the Metropolitan Meat Market, and 
Victuria Street. In 1873 the Corporation very libe- 
rally voted the City Architect the sum of £5,000 in 
recognition of the satisfactory manner in which he 
had carried out the large works entrusted to him 
during the preceding ten years. Nor was the sum 
too large. The City proper promises to be archi- 
tecturally the wonder of the world. If we saw such 
buildings in Paris or in Brussels as we now see in 
Cheapside or the Poultry, we should stop and admire, 
but in the City we have no time to look at them. 
In the West End, with the exception of the Club 
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Houses, and the changes between Westminster and 
Trafalgar Square, there have been few architectural 
improvements since Regent Street was laid out. 

The great fact in which the Corporation of London 
is distinguished from all other bodies of a like nature 
is, that it rules over the capital of the trade and 
commerce of the country, and that, as the represen- 
tative of all England, it has important duties such as 
fall to no other corporation. Kings and queens, 
princes and princesses, ambassadors of the greatest 
empires under heaven, all are proud to accept its 
freedom and its hospitality. The Corporation of 
London, whatever its defects, is a power in the land, 
and its fame is wide as the world. 





NOVEMBER DAYS. 


‘* Red o’er the forest peers the setting sun, 
The line of yellow light dies fast away 
That crowned the eastern copse : and chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day.” 


he yearis beginning to sing its Nunc Dimittis ; 
the best part of its life is over; the greater and 
chief part of its work is done. And now a great 
silence creeps sometimes over the year—a lull, a 
breathless hush ; and through dell and dingle and 
brake no sound comes save the brief song of the 
robin, bubbling into life for an instant, then break- 
ing off abruptly, as if scared at the echo of its soli- 
tary note. 


‘* Sweet messenger of calm decay, 
Saluting sorrow as you may, 
As one still bent to find or make the best, 
In thee and in this quiet mead 
The lesson of sweet peace I read, 
Rather in all to be resigned than blest.” 


That last line touches the right chord of these 
November days. Decreasing daylight, gathering 
vapours, falling dews, the red sunset through the 
leafless trees— are the signs which follow in the 
train of the year’s joyous working days that are now 
past. 

What a contrast is this autumnal silence to the hot 
haste of the harvesters of a few weeks back—the 
busy labour of gathering in the year’s crowning 
wealth! A little while ago the summer fields of the 
south were vocal with the notes of joy and gladness. 
The mirth of the vintage was not over, the shoutings 
of the winepressers had not ceased. A little while 
ago the hop-gardens, those mimic vineyards of the 
North, were gay with holiday gatherers, a crowd of 
womenfolk and children glinting in and out among 
the arcades and festoon-work of golden greenery, 
plucking the scented harvest of clustering hops. A 
little while ago the yellow cornfields on the upland 
were lined and streaked and starred with a pomp of 
ripening sheaves. But now all that is over, even the 
gleaners are gone. And the foolish, fond old year, 
as Longfellow somewhere calls him, is left to live on 
the memory of days that are past. It is like these 
red sunset skies, which are only a reflection of alight 
that is gone down, the lingering glory of a day that 
is done. If you go into the glen where a network of 
dewy gossamer threads is spread about your feet, or 
take a morning ramble by the brookside, the red 


NOVEMBER DAYS. 


leaves stili left on the tangled briers that trail over 
the ferns only bring back to you the thought of other 
times. 


** But thou, wild bramble! back dost bring, 

In all their beauteous power, 

The fresh green days of life’s fair spring 
And boyhood’s blossoming hour. 

Scorned bramble of the brake ! once more 
Thou bidst me be a boy, 

To gad with thee the woodland o’er 
In freedom and in joy.” 


And then the melody of the brook itself is changed. 
Coleridge tells us of ‘‘a hidden brook, in the leafy 
month of June, that to the sleeping woods all night 
singeth a pleasant tune.’”” But November has made 


bare all the leafy covering of this brook, and the 
dancing lights and shadows no longer sparkle over 
its ripple and play, and the melody is changed. 


. In the chill sunbeam of the faint brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine ; 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks which no deep banks define, 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine.’ 


In fact ‘‘ everywhere the spirit of some sad power 
seems to direct the time: it hides from us the blue 
heavens: it walks through the fields and lays the 
damp ungathered harvest low: it steals the summer 
bloom from the infant cheeks: it makes old age 
shiver to the heart: it goes to the churchyard and 
chooses many agrave. l1tis God that goes His yearly 
round: that gathers up the appointed lives: and 
even when the hour is not come engraves by pain and 
poverty many a sharp lesson in the heart.” 

And this changed melody of the brook, this 
changed note in the robin’s song, seems to run un- 
consciously through all the many verses which have 
been written about November days :— 


** And now when comes the calm mild day, as still such days 

will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home: 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the 
trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill— 

The South Wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late 
he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no 
more.” 


One more extract, and this a sonnet of Shake- 
speare :— 


«* That time of year thou mayest in me behold, 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold ; 

Bare ruin’d quires, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou seest the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the West : 

Which by-and-by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceivest, which makes thy love more strong 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long.” 
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SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


CHAPTER X.—SCOTTISH PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


| Saag sagen constitute the great volume of folk- 
lore in almost all nations; they are the granite 
flooring, the underlying strata, upon which rises, and, 
indeed, out of which is built, the mind of a people. 
The proverbs of a nation are the great book out of 
which it is easy to read its character. French or 
Spanish, Chinese or Hindoo, the idiosyncrasy of a 
people may be tested by the national proverb. No 





doubt as a nation increases in culture, and in what is 
called the refinement of social manners, the proverb 
dissolves and dissipates like the ripened poetry of a 
country, the philosophy of life becomes less axiomatic 
and proverbial, and more diffuse. It might naturally 
be supposed that with a people whose national charac- 
teristics are so marked, so sharply and distinctly 
defined as the Scotch, proverbs would form a large 
department of literature, when efforts were made to 
gather them up, and group, and classify them; and 
it isso. This ‘ wit of the one, and wisdom of the 
many,” as the proverb has been so admirably de- 
fined—these gold-headed nails of speech—are very 
abundant, and from time to time men have appeared 
who have put almost the labour of a life into the 
accumulation. After all that has been done in this 
way, perhaps one of the earliest collections—that by 
James Kelly, m.a. (1721)—is, on the whole, the best. 
Lord Bacon’s well-known saying that ‘‘ the genius, 
wit: and spirit of a nation are discovered in their pro- 
verbs,”’ finds remarkable illustration here. That can 
scarcely be said now which Kelly remarked in his 
day: ‘‘Among others, the Scots are wonderfully given 
to their way of speaking, and, as the consequence of 
that, abound with proverbs many of which are very 
expressive, quick, and home to the purpose; and 
indeed, this humour prevails universally over the 
whole nation, especially among the better sort of 
the eommunity, none of whom will discourse you any 
reasonable time, but he will confirm every assertion 
and observation with a Scottish proverb.” There is 
some difference between those proverbs derived from 
the Gaelic and the Lowland Scotch ; the first are like 
the people, more melancholy, simple, and supersti- 
tious. ‘One dog is the better for seeing another 
dog hanged ” is characteristic. The Scottish proverbs 
are humorous, shrewd, figurative, rustic, and 
predatory. ‘He that cheats me aince (once) shame 
fa him; but he that cheats me twice shame fa me,” 
is very national. ‘ Ding down the nests and the 
rooks will flee awa,” gave an edge to the wrath of 
Covenanters and Cameronians; indeed, it would be 
easy to show how Scotland is embodied in her popular 
sayings. 

And no doubt the love of the proverb lingers still, 
but it is true that the age of the proverb has passed, 
or is rapidly passing, when the archeologists of letters 
make them a grave matter of study, and seek to 
collect them into books. Of the collections, however, 
in this way, old friend Kelly’s is the best among the 
old, and Alexander Hislop’s seems to us certainly the 
best among the new. Another collection by Andrew 
Henderson, with an introduction by William Mother- 


well, the well-known Scottish poet, while it is usually 
regarded as very scarce, and fetches many times the 
price of either of the others, seems to us really far 
inferior. No doubt its value is greatly derived from 
William Motherwell’s introductory essay, but even 
that seems to us far below his literary character ; he 
only tells one story where he ought to have told at 
least a hundred, but his one story is a droll one. A 
friend of Motherwell’s piqued himself upon his store 
of proverbial colloquialisms; he was always ready, 
upon every occasion and in all conversations, to pour 
out a broadside of rusty saws or proverbial rhymes; 
he was always accumulating and collecting these 
quaint oddities of ancient wisdom, so that he scarcely 
ever had a card or piece of paper in his pocket upon 
which some such stray gathering was not written. 
On one occasion, invited to a large party at the house 
of a friend, a misunderstanding arose between the 
proverb collector and another gentleman which 
ended, as was too frequently the case in that old day, 
with an irritated and ominous exchange of cards 
between the two gentlemen, and they parted for the 
night. The next morning, when he who was wroth 
with the man of proverbs examined the card for the 
purpose of learning the address of his antagonist of 
the preceding evening, and desirous of refreshing at 
once his memory and his irritation, he found nothing 
belonging either to name or place, only on one side 
inscribed in good legible characters, ‘‘ Naething 
should be done in a hurry but catching fleas.”” The 
effect was irresistible, the proverb became a peace- 
maker. The anger melted into good humour, and 
instead of one or the other of two valuable lives 
being sacrificed to a foolish whim, a mutual friendli- 
ness was brought about by the intervention of’a droll 
aphorism. 

he old Scottish novelists, and especially the great 
Sir Walter, abound in the appropriation of proverbs. 
Scott constantly dovetails eoapelt into the homely 
speech of almost all his humbler characters. That 
canny Scot, Andrew Fairservice, in ‘“‘ Rob Roy,” 
often illumined the paths of his piety by a proverb. 
“If ye dinna think me fit,” said Andrew, in a huff, 
‘‘to speak like ither folk, gie me my wages and my 
board wages, and I'll gae back to Glasgow. 
‘There’s sma’ sorrow at our pairting, as the auld 
mare said to the broken cart.’’? For proverbs, no 
doubt, as we have already said, find their largest 
reception andapplication among the humbler, and 
those who are spoken of as the unlettered, classes. 
To them, as has been said by Motherwell: ‘‘ Proverbs 
are a kind of metaphysical language which stands as 
a substitute for philosophical principles. Men of 
education express their ideas in their own words, 
perhaps, sometimes, and often in inferior words ; the 
uneducated man uses those traditional forms which 
custom and daily use have made familiar to hin, 
and when a remark needs confirmation he clenches it 
by a proverb.” Thus, in “Rob Roy,” from which 
we have already quoted, ‘‘ The Deacon used to say to 
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as mine, sae folk ca’d us in their daffin ‘ Young 
Nick and auld Nick ’—‘ Nick,’ said he, ‘never put 
your arm out farther than ye can draw it easily back 
again.’’’ And the same moral is conveyed, perhaps, 
in that other proverb: ‘Ne’er let your feet run 
faster than your shoon.”’ 

Even ordinary idiomatic phrases have something of 
thischaracter. The designation, ‘‘ Aye, he’s a ne’er- 
do-weel,’”’ and that other, ‘‘I canna be fashed”’ (that 
is, troubled), as in the story of the old lady who was 
asked how the old gentleman (her husband) was—he 
was ninety-three years of age—she replied, ‘‘ Weel, 
I can scarcely tell ye, for I’m fairly fashed wi’ him, 
for he’ll neither leeve nor dee!” Perhaps our 
readers will see here an illustration of that French 
relationship to the Scotch to which we have referred 
some papers back, and find for the Scottish word 
“fash”? a French parentage in the French verb 
“ ficher.” 

It is not too much to say that the spirit of the pro- 
verb seems as if it were essentially inherent in the 
Scottish character. There are many natural reasons 
for this. It is a character made up, as Thomas Car- 
lyle says, of strong Saxon stuff, interpenetrated 
everywhere with the Presbyterian gospel of John 
Knox: a sense—very frequently a kind of grim, sour 
sense—of the infiniteness of the universe has made 
itself felt even by almost every denizen of the hum- 
blest cottage home; a sense that life is no place for 
a midsummer’s night dream or a May day holiday, 
but a sphere for earnest labour, and demanding for 
conquest and overcoming a strong hand and a strong 
head, a stout will with clear practical shrewdness ; 
with this has become conjoined in the character, or 
certainly was so in times not far remote, a really 
devout and reverential nature, through which thought 
has been wakened and conscience quickened. A rare 
sense of humour has received some sombre shades 
from the universal feeling that human life, as it is 
God-given, so also it is God-commissioned and com- 
manded, and thus a sense of its mystery and awful- 
ness over-canopies it all. We have made the remark 
before, and perhaps in these papers it is a very pal- 
pable and obvious remark to make, that there is an 
eminent likeness, we have no doubt a real relation- 
ship to and between the Scottish—of course we mean 
especially the Lowland Scotch—and the Danish and 
Swedish characters, more particularly the Danish. 
No doubt the Lowland Scot is a branch of the Scan- 
dinavian stem. The fine Danish proverbs are very 
like those of Scotland in their character. Let us take 
a few :—‘ The Lord will not fail to come though He 
may not come on horseback ;’’ ‘‘ Under white ashes 
often lie glowing embers;’’ ‘‘ You may often feel 
that heavily on your back which you took lightly on 
your conscience ;’’ ‘‘‘ Peter, I’m taking a ride,’ 
said the goose, when the fox was running into the 
wood with her;” ‘When joy is in the parlour 
sorrow is in the passage ;’’ ‘‘ A headless army fights 
badly ;”? ‘“* He who would make a fool of himself will 
find a good many people to help him;” ‘ The foot 
of the farmer manures the field;” ‘ He is nearest 
to God who has fewest wants;” ‘“‘He is young 
enough who has health, and he is rich enough who 
has no debts.” We need not extend our quotations, 
although we have an affluent supply before us. The 
spirit of all these Danish proverbs is very like that 
which we recognise in the Scottish. 

The Scottish character has a strong, terse, idiomatic 
way of expressing itself. We have referred to 
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Sir Walter’s knowledge of Scotch proverbs, and 
the easy, happy way in which he introduces a number 
of these old world sayings ; but it is really sometimes 
difficult without knowledge to discriminate the pro- 
verb quoted from the entire speech of which it forms 
a part; the same remark applies to the domestic 
novels of John Galt; and, not to stay to illustrate 
this, the proverbial power of the Scotch character is 
seen in other of its great writers. Many of the words 
of Burns have become proverbs: 


‘¢The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft a-gley !” 

‘*A man’s a man for a’ that!” 

‘‘@h wad some power the giftie gie us, to see ourselves as 
ithers see us !” 

‘* An atheist’s laugh ’s a poor exchange for Deity offended.” 

‘*A correspondence fixed with Heaven is sure a noble 
anchor.” 


Burns abounds in such rememberable proverbial 
sentences, more or less well known. But from the 
works of Thomas Carlyle might be gathered, we 
suppose, a larger collection of genuine proverbs 
illustrative of the Scottish mind than from any other 
writer whom we could quote. ‘ How long the rotten 
will hold together if you do not handle it roughly ;” 
“To the blind all things are sudden ;” ‘‘ Whoever 
is not a hammer must be an anvil;”’ “The beggar- 
liest truth is better than the royalist lie;” “ Folly 
is wisdom which is wise only behindhand.’”’ The 
whole style of Carlyle may be said to be made up of 
those winged words, those sharp, short, rememberable 
sentences we call proverbs, like his definition of 
democracy, that it means ‘ government by blind- 
man’s buff.”” The great famous writers of Scotland 
thus illustrate in a remarkable manner the proverbial 
philosophy, the condensed wisdom, of the nation. 

Our paper will not be as entertaining as was many 
a meeting of shepherds among the hills in the old 
time, where, as the poet Ramsay says, it was the 
custom to exercise the memory by keeping up a con- 
versation ‘‘ with these guid auld says that shine with 
wail’d (choice) sense, and will as long as the world 
wags.” The soul of conversation was sustained and 
kept alive by old proverbs; and so, before books 
became general, it is testified that, not many years 
ago, it was the common pastime of a winter’s night to 
while the time away by repeating proverbs and illus- 
trating them by personal tales and family experiences, 
or illuminating them by suggestive songs and ballads; 
this, however, was before the schoolmaster was 
abroad. But indeed the schoolmaster was abroad 
then, and his school was by the ingle-side. Not un- 
profitable, we fancy, would it have been to have lis- 
tened to the sharp sayings in one of those Noctes 
among the hills, long before the jovial nights of 
Christopher North and the Ettrick Shepherd; lessons 
of wisdom quaintly uttered, and derived not from 
books but from the lone ways among the hillsides 
and from intercourse with men in daily life; not, 
perhaps, that they were all so wise: such, for instance, 
as that very questionable one, ‘‘Do a man a good 
turn and he’ll ne’er forgie you,” the proverb which 
Scott has turned to such powerful use in ‘The 
Pirate.” ‘‘‘Are you mad?’ cried Brice Snailsfoot, 
‘you that lived sae lang in Zetland to risk the saving 
of a drowning man? Wot ye not, if you bring him 
to life again, he will be sure to do you some capital 
injury ?’” 

No doubt, in the quiet and measured eadence with 
which these proverbs were uttered, we can often per- 
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ceive a strong consciousness of the superiority of the 
Scotch, reminding us of the gardener who, when 
asked by his master, an English squire, how he liked 
the English, replied, ‘‘ Weel, sir, being frae hame, 
and amang the English, I find nae great faut in 
them; but I maun mak this remark, that for ministers, 
or gardeners, or onything needin’ hede (head) wark, 
you maun come to us in the North.” 

A strong fatalism runs also. along many of these 
proverbs ; the very word weird, so thoroughly Scotch, 
has an ominous und mystic tone in it. ‘A man may 
woo where he will, but must wed where his weird is;”’ 
‘‘We can a’ shape our coat but we canna shape our 
weird;”’ ‘‘ Every man has his weird, and we mun a’ 
dee when our day comes.” It is easy to feel some- 
thing of the tingling sensations which the commen- 
taries and illustrative stories for such proverbs as 
these would awaken in nights in far remote places, 
before ghosts had been laid by learned discourses on 
natural magic and demonology and witchcraft. The 
greater number of these proverbs, however, are les- 
sons on the prudent side of life: ‘‘ They mun hunger 
in frost that winna wark in sunshine;” ‘An idle 
brain ’s the devil’s workshop:;”’ ‘ All the speed ’s not 
in the spurs;’’ ‘‘A wee house has a wide mouth;” 
“The feathers carried away the flesh.” Of course 
we have plenty ef humour among these proverbs, 
and when there was more disposition for business 
than devotion it was somewhat grimly expressed by 
that one, ‘‘I wad rather be your Bible than your 
horse ;”’ and the disposition to serve the two masters 
was satirised in that ‘‘ ‘It’s always weel to be ceevil,’ 
as the auld wifie said when she made a curtsey to the 
de’il.”” Unprofitable ministers came in for some of 
these sayings. A country farmer would say, after he 
had listened to the exhortation of a very poor 
preacher, ‘‘ Ye’ve put a toom (empty) spune in my 
mouth.” Of course the dryness of the humour is 
proverbial. ‘Three are always good to keep a secret 
when two are awa’ ;”’ and some have a very odd ring, 
like ‘‘ The clartier (dirtier) the cosier,” that is, the 
more comfortable. We may believe that Scotland 
has reformed this altogether. 

Not the least interesting are those proverbs which 
refer to that awful person, the Devil, and they are 
usually very suggestive. We find anumber of them : 
‘“‘The De’il’s a busy bishop in his diocese; ” 
‘‘The De’il’s journeyman never wants work ;” ‘‘The 
De’il’s aye (always) gude to his ain;” ‘The De’il’s 
ower grit (too familiar) wi’ you;” ‘The De’il’s 
bairns hae (have) aye (always) their daddy’s luck; ”’ 
‘‘The De’il always drives his pigs to a bad market ; ” 
‘‘The De’il gaes (goes) away when he finds the door 
stecket (shut) against him;” “If ye follow the 
De’il ye’ll even gang to the De’il.”” A questionable 
pleasure or adornment is ridiculed in that proverb, 
‘‘*They’re curly and they’re crookit,’ as the De’il 
said to his horns ;”’ or, in that other, ‘‘ ‘ Are they not 
a bonny pair?’ as the De’il said to his hoofs.” One 
would suppose that with all the alleged Scottish love 
for litigation, there was a furtive suspicion of lawyers 
from that proverb, ‘‘‘ Hameis hamely,’ as the De’il 
said when he found himself in the law court.” 

Many others were not quite so unexceptionable as 
those we have quoted, against which, we should 
think, the most fastidious taste can have nothing to 
urge either on the score of decency or devotion. 

These old fathers, according to their proverbs, 
believed in making the earlier years to bear the yoke 
and burden of life rather than the later ones— 


‘“Snarp sense gives a good taste to sweetmeats.” 
They had a great faith in, as they said, ‘‘ beginning 
the world at the right end,” and there is a story 
very well known which has passed into a proverb as 
describing the cause why some came to grief in life: 
‘‘He began wi’ the chuckie ” (fowl). It is the story 
of an old pair who, by dint of thrift and careful 
saving, had provided for themselves a decent compe- 
tency and comfort in old age, and they established their 
son Tam in business. He seemed industrious and 
regular, but behold, in the course of a very little 
time, it was found that he was doing ill—was the 
victim, as it was said, of ill-luck ; and when a neigh- 
bour came to condole with his mother, the old lady 
said, ‘‘ Ye see, our Tam could mak siller enough, but 
he could never understand that pence mak pounds; 
he began the world atthe wrangend. Ye see, mem, 
when the gude man and me began the wurld 
thegither, we were just as bare as weel could be— 
hardly ae saxpence to rub against anither; but we 
contented ourselves wi’ a drap parritch and milk?’ 
the morning, a herring and a potato or sae to our 
dinner, and our parritch at nicht again. By-and- 
by we began to mak a little; then we had some 
gude broth and meat at dinner-time, and after thata 
wee we ventured on a drap tea in the morning. As 
things got better wi’ us, the gude man wad whiles 
send hame a lamb-leg for our Sunday’s dinner, and, 
odd, mem, before a’ was dune, we used sometimes to 
treat ourselves to a chuckie; now, ye see, mem, our 
Tam took the clean contrair way o’ going aboot 
things; ‘he began wi’ the chuckie!’”’ Hence it 
has been said of many who, without any apparent 
cause for their bad success, are unable to get their 
head above water, ‘“‘they have begun with the 
chuckie.”’ 

Some proverbs need a knowledge of localities; 
that, for instance, spoken of a crowded house, ‘ It’s 
like Craushaw’s Kirk—there’s as mony dogs as folk, 
and neither room for reel nor rock.’’ Craushaw lies 
among the Lammermore hills, where shepherds’ dogs 
accompany their masters to church, and where, as 
the number of shepherds was considerable, the dogs, 
perhaps, equalled in number the more rational 
hearers of the Divine word. 

And many of the Scottish proverbs, perhaps, like 
many others, or, indeed, like innumerable words, are 
a kind of fossilised history, and we must know the 
circumstance in order to understand the proverb. 
Thus, ‘‘ Who dare bell the cat?” so famous in Scot- 
land, in addition to the fabulous illustration of the 
Mice and the Cat, has an historical fact attached to it 
which is well known in Scotland. The Scottish nobles 
of the time of James m1 proposed to meet at Stirling 
in a body and take Spence, the king’s favourite, and 
hang him. At a preliminary consultation Lord Gray 
said, ‘‘ That is very well said, but who will dare bell 
the cat?’? The Earl of Angus undertook the task, 
accomplished it, and, until his dying day, was called 
‘‘ Archibald Bell-the-Cat.” 

There is a cluster of proverbs to which we have as 
yet made no reference, which illustrate the spirit of a 
simple and nature-loving people, such as that in 
honour of early rising: ‘‘ It’s better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse cheep;”’ or, ‘‘ Gang to bed with 
the lamb and rise with the laverock;” ‘‘ They that 
rise with the sun have begun their work well.” In- 
deed, many of the proverbs, and among these the 
oldest, have great beauty, such as ‘‘ Goodness ne’er 
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with him ;” and that is a pretty one, ‘‘ The changing 
of words is the lightening of hearts;’’ and ‘‘ Rue and 
thyme grow both in the same garden.” Nor ought 
we to forget what, indeed, has been already implied, 
that a devout religious spirit runs through many of 
these household saws, such as ‘‘ Forsake not God till 
ye can find a better Master.” At the same time very 
wise are the hints as to dealings with human nature : 
‘“‘Gi’e your tongue mair holidays than your head; ” 
‘‘Meat feeds, cloth clothes, but manners make the 
man;” ‘* Truth has a gude face but raggit claes.”’ 

We have often thought that if we were called upon 
to give the proverb which reflects most completely 
the Scottish character, we should go to that old house 
in the West Bow in Edinburgh, if it be still stand- 
ing, over which was inscribed, ‘‘ He yt tholis over- 
cummis’’ — ‘‘He that tholes,” that is, he that 
endures, ‘‘overcomes.”’ It is a fine proverb; it is not 
found in all collections, even of Scottish proverbs, 
but scarcely any could more appropriately represent 
that steady and indomitable tenacity of purpose, 
that power of holding on against odds and difficulties, 
that power of holding out, and against hope be- 
lieving in hope, which has done so much, on so many 
shores and in so many circumstances, to make the 
Scotchman successful and invincible. It is a fine 
lesson, too, for every order of life, and especially for 
youth, the power of enduring, the quality attributed 
to Moses—the tholing, the enduring, ‘‘ as seeing Him 
who is invisible;” the quality enjoined by the old 
soldier Paul, upon the young soldier Timothy—the 
tholing, the enduring “‘hardness.’”’ It seems such an 
eminent Scottish virtue ; and the old lettering on the 
house to which we refer, when Robert Chambers with 
difficulty deciphered it, he thought could not be more 
recent than 1530. The characteristic has descended 
from an ancient line. And there is another proverb 
like it, thoroughly Scotch, a cheerful reproof of 
despair, ‘‘When ae door steeks anither opens”— 
When one door shuts another opens. The whole 
fleet of life is not lost in one ship—The wealth of life 
is not in one venture—is a faithful expostulation 
with an innate disposition to give up and to be down- 
hearted; it seems to reason that the very spring 
which closes one door may touch that which opens 
another; and the proverb might be illustrated from 
many a brave life which has gone forth to wrestle 
= untoward elements from the hardy Northern 
and. 

Scottish perseverance has itself become proverbial ; 
we remember to have met with a story which is 
said to be connected with the foundation of an 
opulent mercantile house which has flourished for 
some generations. Saunders, the traveller, entered 
a shop and inquired for the head of the house; one 
of the clerks asked what he wanted; the answer of 
Saunders was, as usual, a question, “‘ Want ye aught 
in my line, sir?” “No,” was the prompt reply, 
accompanied by a look of contempt at the itinerant 
Scotch merchant. ‘Will ye no tak’ a look o’ the 
gudes, sir?” was Saunders’s next query. ‘No, not 
at all; I have not time. Take them away—take 
them away!” ‘Ye’ll aiblins (perhaps) find them 
worth your while, and I doubt na but ye’ll buy,” 
said Saunders ; and he proceeded to untie and unstrap 
his burden. ‘Go away—go away!” was reiterated 
half a dozen times by the clerk, but the persevering 
Scot still persisted. ‘Get along, you old Scotch 
fool!”? cried the clerk, completely out of temper. 
Saunders looked up, and still said, ‘An’ wull ye 
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really no buy aught? But ye dinna ken; ye hae na 
seen the gudes yet.” ‘Get out of the shop, sir. 
was the peremptory command; to which Saunders 
replied, ‘*Are ye in earnest, friend?’ ‘Yes, ver- 
tainly,” was the answer; and the reply was succeeded 
by an unequivocal proof of sincerity, for the clerk 
seized the bonnet of Saunders, and whirled it into 
the street. The cool Scotchman walked gravely and 
deliberately after his head-gear, picked it up, gave 
it two or three hearty slaps upon the wall before the 
door, came back, and said, ‘‘ Yon was an ill bird, 
man; ye’ll surely tak’ a look at the gudes noo?” 
The master of the establishment had been watch- 
ing the whole scene, and now he stepped forward, 
aud, moved by some compunction for the treat- 
ment the traveller had received, and some admira- 
tion, too, for the patience and perseverance of the 
man, he consented to look over the contents of the 
pack, found them to be exactly the goods he was in 
want of, purchased them all, and gave a very large 
order; aud thus, says Chambers, who tells the story, 
assisted in the foundation of a large mercantile 
house. 

But is not this the stuff of which also the Living- 
stones and the Lawrences are made? Was not this 
the spirit which set the brave Sir Walter Scott to 
work, when sinking into his later years, to overtake 
his fearful loss of £100,000? Is it not a commentary 
upon that especial proverb which we have said so 
iliustrates the Scottish character, ‘‘ Ile that tholes 
overcomes ”’ ? 


A TRUE STORY OF OLD IRELAND. 
ie was in the time of the great war, in the early 

years of this century. ‘The eveniug of a sultry 
day in July was fast drawing to a close as a party, 
consisting of nineteen young countrymen, seemingly 
under the command of a gentleman about their own 
age, were observed wending their way down Dame 
Street, Dublin. 

It was evident to the spectators that their youthful 
commander, whose military bearing and appearance 
attracted notice, had endeavoured to instil into the 
minds of his charge some idea of drill. Their efforts, 
however, to ‘‘step together” were most ludicrous, 
and would have excited some boisterous mirth at their 
expense from the rabble of boys who followed, had 
it not been for the weary and footsore appearance of 
the entire party, including the commander. This 
circumstance excited much sympathy, and they re- 
ceived a hearty cheer as they entered the gateway of 
George Street Barrack. 

Robert Wilton, the only son of Colonel Wilton, 
was an orphan at the time we speak of, both his 
parents having died within the two preceding years. 
He was left almost penniless. A few military friends, 
however, exerted themselves for him, and he received 
an intimation that if he succeeded in getting twenty 
recruits, and marched them to George Street Bar- 
rack, Dublin, he would receive a commission. With 
every exertion he was only able to obtain nineteen, 
one of them being his foster-brother, Ned Evans. 

Thinking that under the circumstances the defi- 
ciency would not be minded, after a few days’ pre- 
liminary drill he set out with his “charge of foot” 
for the metropolis, but on his arrival found, to his 
dismay and disappointment, that, not having fulfilled 
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the conditions, he would not receive his commission, 
but was informed that he might serve as a volunteer, 
and if he proved himself a good soldier his case would 
be taken into consideration. 

Hard as it was, he cheerfully submitted. Along 
with his men he enlisted in a regiment, and by strict 
attention to his duties, and showing a good example 
to the recruits who accompanied him, he became a 
favourite with the commanding officer, who only 
waited a favourable moment to recommend him for 
promotion. 

It will not be thought strange that a fine young 
fellow, the son of a colonel, and a soldier of fortune, 
as our hero undoubtedly was, could not quit his native 
place and be ‘off to the wars” without leaving a 
loving girl behind him. An engagement, in fact, 
existed between him and Mary Lyndon, the rector’s 
daughter. She was eminently fitted for a soldier’s 
wife, gentle and ladylike, and of a most amiable 
disposition, yet possessing much determination and 
firmness of character, which latter trait was soon 
called into requisition. 

The rector, unfortunately for himself and family, 
rented several acres of land adjoining the Parsonage. 
Of farming he was almost totally ignorant, but hoped 
that eventually it might have turned out something 
good for his children to look forward to. After two 
or three delusive seasons, and still hoping against 
hope, he had to sell his cattle and give up the land. 
He retired a nearly ruined man, having lost all the 
ready money and exhausted the credit he could com- 
mand, and found himself largely in arrear for the 
rent of the farm. 

The landlord being an absentee, from ill health, 
left the management of his estate for the time in the 


hands of an ignorant, puffed up man having some 
wealth, whose family had for many years resided on 


the estate. This man was one of the worst specimens 
of the squireen class—fawning in every respect to 
his superiors ; overbearing and tyrannical to all those 
over whom he had the smallest power or authority. 

Philip O’Meara—Master Phil, as he was called— 
was much disliked by the tenantry, not on account of 
demanding the rent, which was in those days always 
cheerfully paid when possible, but for his sullen 
moroseness of manner and his prying into small 
matters beyond his duty. 

He had for some time secretly admired Mary Lyn- 
don, and in a corresponding manner hated young 
Wilton, of whose attachment he was aware. He 
was, however, to the rector and his family always 
most obsequious and respectful, and framed many 
excuses for calling at the Rectory. From the com- 
mencement Mary intuitively saw the meaning of his 
visits, and could not be induced to remain for a 
moment in the room he was in. He was a vulgar 
man, but at the same time extremely cunning, and, 
as it turned out, also revengeful. 

Master Phil was soon aware that Mary met his 
attentions not merely with coolness but with con- 
tempt, and when he saw that his assumed friendliness 
was spurned he proceeded to threats. Mr. Lyndon 
dreaded the squireen’s malice, and with good cause, 
as a few days afterwards law proceedings were com- 
menced against him. ‘ 

Mary at once took a most decided step. Without 
even consulting her father she wrote a full account 
of all that had occurred to the landlord, Lord 
an eccentric but good man. 


Two months had elapsed, matters had nearly come 


? 





to a crisis with the rector, when one evening a travel- 
ling carriage and four drove to the Rectory. A tall 
fine-looking old gentleman alighted from it, and 
inquired for the rector. They were closeted for a 
considerable time. A bedroom was then ordered to 
be prepared for the stranger. From delicacy of health 
and over fatigue in the journey, he was confined to 
his bed for a few days, when one morning he was 
aroused from his slumbers by a great commotion in 
the house, and found on inquiry that an execution 
had been put in by O’Meara’s order. He dressed 
quickly, and descended to the parlour, where he found 
O’Meara lolling in an easy-chair.and three ill-looking 
men taking an inventory. 

The moment he entered the room, he said, ‘‘ By 
whose orders is this done?” 

Master Phil turned round sharply to know who 
dared dispute his authority; as he did so he encoun- 
tered the indignant glance of his master. Thunder- 
struck, he arose, and in a fawning, supplicating 
manner approached him. A wave of the hand and 
an order to hand over all the documents connected 
with the proceedings was the only acknowledgment. 
This was done, and he was then told to leave 
the Rectory and never to enter it again. Lord 
then rang the bell and requested Miss Lyndon’s 
attendance. He then handed her the papers, told 
her to put them in the fire, asked her about young 
Wilton, and promised to do all in his power to serve 
him. 

It is now time to return to our hero and his ‘‘ charge 
of foot.”” He soon became a favourite, as we have 
mentioned, and was happy to find no complaints 
made against those who had been his comrades on 
the march. The regiment was soon ordered on 
foreign service. Wilton had already been promoted 
to the rank of sergeant, and his foster-brother to that 
of corporal, and both wished for the day when they 
would be brought face to face with the foe. It came 
sooner than expected. In an engagement with tho 
French, the captain of his company being killed, and 
two lieutenants severely wounded, Wilton took the 
command, and twice headed his men in the charge, 
each time receiving a wound, the last a severe one in 
the head, which ever after affected him, at times most 
grievously. He fell insensible, and was carried to the 
rear by his foster-brother. During the engagement 
whatever part of the field Wilton was in, there also 
was Evans by his side; he, however, escaped 
without a wound. Wilton received his commission, 
and on his partial recovery was invalided and sent 
home. Evans also got a step. 

After a few months’ retirement, poor Wilton, who 
was greatly altered, paid a visit to the Rectory. He 
was dear as ever to Mary, to whom he was shortly 
afterwards married. They lived a happy retired life 
for several years, and had a family consisting of two 
daughtersandason. Wilton’s health also was much 
improved, and all might have gone on well had the 
good rector lived; but, after a brief time of sorrow, 
they had to leave the Rectory and remove to Dublin. 
Therehe found the ever-increasing expenses attending 
a family press heavily on his small resources, and in 
a moment of irritation at some legal annoyance he 
sold his commission. 

The money received made matters smooth for a 
while, when dear, poor Mary was stricken with a 
mortal illness, and, after a long and painful struggle, 
yielded her spirit into the hands of her Maker and 
Redeemer. 
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Wilton’s grief was not of that violent kind that 
passes quickly; it was deep-seated, and preyed on 
his mind so much that two years had nearly passed 
before he recovered himself. 

He now found it incumbent on him to make some 
exertion to support his family, and having been 
devoted to angling from his earliest years, and being 
a most experienced fly-tyer, he. rented a house in 
Grafton Street, Dublin, and in a short time opened 
one of the best assorted fishing-tackle warehouses in 
Europe. The circumstances connected with his early 
career having become known, many of the nobility 
and gentry patronised his establishment, and he was 
considered in a fair way of making an independence, 
when a circumstance occurred which again changed 
his fortunes. 

A young nobleman, well known as a first-rate 


angler, was, when in town, a frequent visitor at the ! 


establishment; and used to remain sitting in the shop 
for hours chatting with Wilton, and listening to au 
account of his adgentures, in which he seemed totake 
great interest. One afternoon, after having selected 
a quantity of flies, both trout and salmon, his, lord- 


ship bade him farewell, and said at patting, ‘I fear | 


they are the last I shall buy from you.” 
Wilton replied, ‘‘Oh, I trust not, my lord.’ 
lordship mergly smiled and waved an adieu. 

The folloting morning the mystery was solved. 
An official document from the Castle announced to 
Captain Wilton that he had been appointed a chief 
constable in the Irish constabulary, then recently 
organised. 

The astonishment of Wilton was indeed extreme, 
and he was at first puzzled to know to whose friend- 
ship he was indebted. His lordship’s adieuicame to 
his recollection, and he folind a few days afterwards 
that he was indeed his patron, as a groom delivered a 
kind note to him from his lordship, requesting his 
acceptance of the splendid horse led by his servant. 

Some time before his appointment Wilton had met 
a lady at a friend’s house, who seemed to sympathise 
much with him, and to take great interest in his 


daughters, two very pretty and interesting girls. In 
the end, 


‘* She loved him for the dangers he had pass’d, 
And he loved her that she did pity them.” 


They were married, and shortly afterwards he pro- 
ceeded to his district in the far west. 

About a year and a half had passed when he began 
to feel unpleasant sensations occasionally from the 
old wound in his head, and appeared at times rather 
eccentric in his manner, and this in time became more 
apparent, even in his official duties and corres- 
pondence. 

Poor Wilton! he was indeed a good fellow, but 
too easily led. The neighbourhood he resided in was 
wild and unsettled, with very few gentry, but many 
squireens, idle and lazy, to be seen day after day 
lounging at the door of a small public-house, desig- 
nated by the name of “hotel.” A few of them 
owned horses ; almost every man had a beagle at his 
heels. They considered themselves men of import- 
ance, affected exclusiveness, but were very atten- 
tive to the new arrival, Captain Wilton. 

At that time there was a great rage for horse- 
racing in Ireland. There was no racecourse within 
thirty miles, but these men resolved to have one 
of their own. After several meetings, it was deter- 
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mined that a course similar to the Chester one should 
be commenced at onee, and, as funds were scarce, it 
was carried unanimously that a deputation should at 
once wait on Captain Wilton, and request of him to 
look after the matter for them. This was done, and 
in an evil hour he assented. There was no money 
forthcoming, but still Wilton was so good-natured 
and inexperienced in such matters that he consented 
to make himself responsible to the workmen. A 
fortnight’s wages having become due, the squireens 
had ne cash, and Wilton, although protesting, had 
to pay the werkmen out of his own pocket. The 
work has remained from that day to this a memorial 
of beggarly meanness on one side, and of folly on 
the other. 

Wilton’s health was not improved by this occur- 
| rence. lLesides the annoyance arising from it, he 
caught a severe cold in superintending the work, being 
| generally on the ground before six o’clock each morn- 
ing. While in this state he had to attend an investi- 
gation seyeral miles off, returning rather late. Feeling 
very unwell, he drove to the seat of a celebrated man 
in the neighbourhood. This person was from home, 
but he was invited to stop for the night. Unfortu- 





Captain | nately, he did so. There was a dinner-party of young 
His | men.-After dinner Wilton got so unwell that he had to 
! retire. 


Amongst the company was a drunken doctor 
| from the neighbourhoed, who bled him, and being 
ra‘her unsteady, bandaged the arm so badly that the 
' bandage slipped off In the morning he was found in 
, an almost insgnsible state from loss of blood. Aftera 
' few days he rallied alittle, and was sent home. 
| In about three weeks afterwards he died, much 
| lamented. He was buried with military honours. 
The writer of this recollection commanded the firing 
| party. The report of the last reand again rings in 
' his ears, and renews his grief for the loss of one who 
was a staunch comrade and kindhearted man. It 
is a sad, sad story, but may not be without its use, in 
reminding some youthful reader that without sound- 
nese of religious principle and firmness of character, 
along with strictest temperanca, the most amiable 
disposition and agreeable manners may prove 
only a snare, and but help to bring their possessor 
to an untimely and tragic end. 
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Tue Ecco Trapr.—We have received numerous inquiries 
respecting Carbonnier’s ‘‘incubator” mentioned in our article 
(p. 40) on this subject. The writer, Mr. Richard Rowe, died 
soon after its appearance, and we have failed to obtain the 
desired information. The name is probably a misprint for 
Surbonniér. 


ScorrisH CHARACTERISTICS.—A correspondent at Aberdeen 
sends the following notes:—In your entertaining article in 
the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for uly, I am sorry to see some errors 
which mar the article in some degree. On page 447, col. 2, 
line 5 from the top, you have printed, ‘‘ We tie on the tap 
ot,” should be, ‘‘ we die on the tap o’t.” Again, in same 
column, 4th line from the bottom, the shopman’s answer 
should be, ‘‘Ou (oh), ay, a’, ae, 00,” five words in five 
syllables of vowels. Towards the close of p. 428, col. 1, 
‘* Fishers of the south-east” should of course read ‘‘north- 
east,” where Buchan is situated ; and the author has printed 
the girl’s question—for question it is—quite wrong. She asks 
which Sanny Fite, and it ought to have been printed ‘‘ Filk,” 
i.e., whilk (Scottice for ‘‘ which”). This is evident, as ‘‘ Fite” 





is the surname for ‘‘ White.” This alteration of F for W is 





~ 
‘ 


peculiar to the north-east coast, and is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing story. A schoolmaster in Fostdee, near Aberdeen, having 
had his temper tried and his patience exhausted by the miscon- 
duct of one of his pupils, gave him a flogging and sent him 
out of the school. The urchin, wmning home, had told his 
grievances to his mother, who was busy whshing clothes ; which 
sorrowful tale so worked upon her motherly feelings and kindled 
her ire, that, rushing off, she entered the scheolroom, and clear- 
ing away the soapsuds from her arms as she strode up the floor, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Fat gart ye fup the fulpie ?” (What made you 
whip the little whelp?) If your contributor should continue 
these sketches, attention might be drawn to the richness of the 
dialect in its use of diminutives—as, for instance, dog, doggie, 
wee doggie, doggikie, wee-wee doggikie, etc., ete. And some 
further capital illustrations might be given from the sayings of 
the Duchess of Gordon, who about the beginning of the century 
raised a regiment known’‘and celebrated as the Black Watch by 
promising a kiss to each recruit. This same Duchess was in the 
habit of testing the knowledge of her courtly acquaintances in 
Seotch by saying, ‘‘Canty callan pree mi moo” (Sprightly 
fellow, kiss me), or wagering with them that they would not 
understand her when she told them that she had ‘‘a quake a 
towmont aul” (a young cow twelve months old). It is melan- 
choly to read that ‘*Even in Scotland Burns is becoming a 
sealed book.” Professor Blackie should see to it; and as he 
has succeeded in establishing a chair in the University of Edin- 
burgh for Gaelic, he will have much greater success and renown 
if he succeeds in establishing and endowing a chair for Scotch. 
Surely ‘‘ the sweetest and most expressive of living languages” 
will never be allowed to die out, nor the time come when 
Beattie’s lines will need translating to Scotchmen, ay, or even 
Englishmen either : 


** O bonny are our greensward howes, 
Where through the birks the burnie rows, 
an’ the bee bums, an’ the ox lowes, 

An’ saft win’s rustle, 
An’ shepherd lads on sunny knowes 
Blaw the blythe fusle.” 
—c. W. 


AMERICAN Brson.—The rapidity with which the American 
bison is disappearing from the western plains may be inferred 
from the following statistics collected at Fort Macleod, near the 
head waters of the South Saskatchewan (long. 114° W., lat. 50° 
N.), and Fort Walsh, some four degrees farther east, both places 
being important centres for the collection of buffalo robes. The 
money value of each robe to the Indian hunter may be roughly 
estimated at two doMars. In 1877 some 30,000 robes were 
gathered at Fort Macleod, and a larger number at Fort Walsh. 
In 1878 the number was 12,797 at the former and 16,897 at 
the latter place; while last year only 5,764 came into Fort 
Macleod, and 8,277 to Fort Walsh. This steady decrease in the 
number of buffalo slain by the Indians and half-breeds of the 
North-West affords a ready explanation of the suffering prevalent 
among them. 


SELF-REFORM.—The Duke of Wellington, in his opposition 
to Parliamentary Reform, uttered many doleful predictions, the 
groundlessness of which he lived to acknowledge, but he gave 
much wise and practical advice, which is applicable to all times, 
and is worthy of wide publicity. Thus, in regard to the re- 
moval of grievances, he said :—‘‘ Of grievances to be removed 
or relieved by the interference of Parliament there are none. 
There are pleaty to be relieved and removed by our own will, 
and by a reform of ourselves. For instance, if artisans, arti- 
ficers, and every description of workmen will work six days in 
the week instead of passing Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday 
in every week in the public-houses in idleness, dissipation, and 
extravagance, and chattering and gossiping upon subjects which 
they do not understand, which is the practice of all above the 
common labourer, they would relieve themselves and their 
families from the evils of poverty, loss of health, discontent, 
and many others of the grievances of the day. If all descrip- 
tions of labourers and workmen would avoid combinations to 
raise the price of wages, they would increase their comforts and 
remove others of the grievances complained of. A combination 
of this description affords the most certain proof that the wages 
of labour are too high rather than too low. Those who strike 
must be subsisted either by their own previous subscriptions or 
by the subscriptions of other labourers still in employment— 
generally by both modes. Either would tend to prove that the 
wages of labour in general are higher than is necessary for the 
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subsistence of the labourer, as over and above the expense of 
that subsistence he has the means of subscribing to a fund to 
subsist, in the one case himself, and in the other the labourer 
while engaged in an illegal combination to raise still more the 
wages of labour.” 


JoHN WESLEY ON THE Marnriep Srare.—In the life of the 
Rev. Dr. Tattershall, of St. Augustine Church, Liverpool, there 
are many letters of John Wesley not before published. Dr, 
Tattershall’s father, Thomas Tattershall, was one of the first 
Methodist preachers, and a great favourite of the founder of 
Methodism. _ Here is one of the letters, dated Rotherham, July 
6th, 1790. It must have been one of the last which he wrote, 
‘Dear Tommy,—lI can say nothing about your wife till I sce 
her. I would not have you remove far for the ensuing year. 
If you are more holy and more useful by your marriage, you will 
be happier. If less holy or less useful you have made an ill 
bargain. What you were I know; what you will be I do not 
know : but I hope the best. But the main point is to give our 
whole heart and our whole life to God. Peace be with your 
spirit. Iam, dear Tommy, your affectionate friend and brother, 
JOHN WESLEY.” 


EronIANS IN PARLIAMENT.—The ‘ Eton College Chronicle” 
gives a list of all the ‘“‘old Etonians” who hold seats in the 
present Parliament. They form a total of 126, including Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, who has since been raised to the peerage, 
and amount to between a fourth and a fifth of the entire House 
of Commons. 


PuNCTUALITY.—A merchant once said to us, ‘‘ A. B. is a good 
fellow in many respects, but he is so frightfully slow that we 
cannot retain him in our office, because, as all the clerks work 
into each other’s hands, his delays are multiplied enormously, 
and cause intolerable inconvenience. He is a hindrance to the 
whole system, and he had better go where he can work alone.” 
The worst of it is that we cannot send unpunctual people where 
they can work alone. To whom or whither should they go ! 
We cannot rig out a hermitage for each one, or that would be a 
great deliverance. If they prepared their own dinners, it would 
not matter that they dropped in after every dish had become 
cold. If they preached sermons to themselves, and had no 
other audience, it would not signify that they began consistently 
seven minutes behind the published hour. If they were their 
own scholars, and taught themselves, it would be of no conse- 
quence if the pupil sat waiting for his teacher for twenty minutes. 
As it is, we in this world cannot get away from the unpunctual, 
nor get them away from us, and therefore we are obliged to put 
up with them ; but we should like them to know that they are 
a gross nuisance, and a frequent cause of sin, through irritating 
the tempers of those who cannot afford to squander time as they 
do. If this should meet the eye of any gentleman who has 
almost forgotten the meaning of the word ‘‘ punctuality,” we 
earnestly advise him to try and be henceforth five minutes too 
soon for every appointment, and then perhaps he will gradually 
subside into the little great virtue which we here recommend. 
Could not some good genius get up a Punctuality Association, 
every member to wear a chronometer, set to Greenwich time, 
and to keep appointments by the minute hand? Pledges should 
be issued, to be signed by all sluggish persons who can summon 
up sufficient resolution totally to abstain from being behind 
time in church or chapel, or on committee, or at dinner, or in 
coming home from the office in the evening. Ladies eligible as 
members upon signing a special pledge to keep nobody waiting 
while they run upstairs to pop on their bonnets. How much of 
sinful temper would be spared, and how much of time saved, 
we cannot venture to guess. Try it.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


‘‘ Srtty SaErP.”—A well-known writer, spending part of the 
holiday season amidst the Cumberland lakes and hills, says of 
the sheep: ‘I never knew what curious and interesting animals 
sheep are till now, though I lived many years in an agricultural 
county. I think the mountain sheep much ‘cuter critters’ 
than the fat individuals that chew the cud on our Lincoln- 
shire pastures (any way they are much better eating). I will 
never call a sheep ‘silly’ again as long as I live, and will fight, 
with my tongue and pen, anybody else who does.” 


MAKING AN InpEx.—A book and an index are to be made on 
opposite principles. A good book cannot be too concise. A 
good index can hardly be too prolix. Repetitions are to be 
avoided in the former. In the latter they should abound.— 
Lord Brougham. 
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